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NOTES ON THE LEUCOSTICTES—GRAY- 
CROWNED AND HELPBURN’S. 


P. M. SILLOWAY. 


(FROM THE WRITER'S MANUSCRIPT OF A FORTH-COMING LIST OF BIRDS 
OF FERGUS COUNTY, MONT.) 


The Gray-crowned Leucosticte, (Leucosticte tephrocotts,) 
is a regular winter resident at Lewistown, where it is known 
as the ‘‘brown snowbird.”’ It generally appears about the 
first of November, though in pleasant weather it may not be 
observed before the 8th or 1oth of that month. It is gre- 
garious, moving about daily in flocks of varying size, usually 
scattering about town in smaller troops until severe weather, 
when most of the troops unite into one large flock, often 
containing from two to three hundred individuals. 

The Leucostictes are our English Sparrows in social man- 
ners. They feed fearlessly at the door-steps or in the yards, 
though they are likely to whir away when the door is opened 
or when anyone appears unexpectedly at a window near by. 
On a warm winter morning I have seen from forty to fifty 
of these birds sitting on a wood-pile in the door. yard, sun- 
ning themselves and gleaning from refuse on the ground. 

Late in the afternoon the individuals of a flock scatter 
out to nooks they are accustomed to.use for the night. A 
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particular male, and sometimes a female, have regular sleep. 
ing-nooks in a porch of the writer’s home, and long before 
nightfall the birds seek their quarters. I have seen a leu- 
costicte enter a tubular eaves-trough and there spend the 
night. Frequently they flutter under projecting eaves, and 
cling to some protruding support for the night. 

In 1899, I first noted the leucostictes on October 30, 
when a troop of fifteen was seen gleaning on a vacant lot 
on Main street at Lewiston. When disturbed, they arose 
with sharp, metallic, scolding notes, keeping together and 
flying away in irregular, undulating, capricious flight. By 
November 16, the number of the flock had increased to 
about sixty. They fed near the school building, and were 
quite fearless and friendly, an individual frequently alighting 
within six feet of me. 

The leucostictes are extremely restless, flitting in irregu- 
lar, jerky movements. They have a trilling chirp which 
they utter a-wing and on the ground. They alight about 
the buildings much like English Sparrows, preferring pro- 
jecting parts, gutters, window sills, and gables. They fre- 
quently alight in a window, even if some one is standing at 
the window inside. 

These birds feed on the seeds of the dwarf sage, or they 
glean from the snow around the bases of such plants. They 
often frequent the hillsides at the margins of snowy areas. 
In the spring, when a thaw is taking place, a whole flock 
will congregate on a spot eight or ten feet across, all peck- 
ing industriously at the bare ground. They also frequent 
the margins of dry ditches, or a walk or fence on sloping 
ground, where exposed spots are found. Some of a flock 
are in motion at any time, flitting nervously to another 
portion of the feeding-place. Often the entire flock will 
take wing with a dull whirr of wings, many of the birds utter- 
ing a quick alarm note like the syllable “quir,” or ‘‘ quie,” 
or “‘quie quie.”’ Rising in scattering order, with capricious, 
undulating movement, they may circle down immediately to 
the same forage-spot, 
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The rapid flitting of the wings of the leucostictes is no- 
ticeable, though sometimes one of the birds will soar 
through the air with outspread wings, fluttering the wings 
only enough to give movement to the body. The flitting 
of the wings appears to be caused by their tips being elevat- 
ed above the general level of the bird’s back. 

Very early in the spring the leucostictes give evidence of 
the approach of the nuptial season. After the middle of 
January a male will frequently chase another or a female, 
like Meadowlarks in amorous sport. Occasionally, at this 
season, a male will alight for a few moments on some con- 
venient perch, and utter a pretty little trill, like ‘ tree-ree- 


’ 


ree-ree ree,’’ enunciating the syllables with great rapidity. 
As the season advances and the warm sunshine of late Feb- 
ruary indicates the further progress of the vernal period, the 
males become more prolific in their musical efforts. Sitting 
on the ridge of house or barn, generally at the end of the 
ridge, alone or in small troops, they utter their wheezy 
chants, sometimes with no more force than that used by the 
Grasshopper Sparrow, though often with greater force and 
more varied expression. 

The males sing also when sitting on the ground, appear- 
ing to be picking up morsels of food and singing as a fre- 
quent variation. In such instances the song has a ventrilo- 
quil effect, seeming to arise from a point much farther 
away. A male singing on the ground will sometimes sidle 
toward a female, and if she coyly takes wing, a reckless 
amorous pursuit will follow. 

In producing their musical numbers, the males care little 
for surroundings if an appreciative female listener is near. 
Late in February last year I observed a male sitting on a 
telephone pole in front of the post office at mail time, and 
disregarding the activity below, he uttered his low, hurried 
trills. 

In early March the wing-bars of the leucostictes become 
more prominent, the purple of the sides begins to show 
more noticeably, and the colors generally assume their 
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nuptial hues. By the middle of April the last of the leu- 
costictes has disappeared. 

Hepburn’s Leucosticte can easily be distinguished from 
the Gray-crowned by the greater amount of gray upon the 
head of the former, the color frequently marking the entire 
head above the lower part of the ears. In the flocks that 
visit us, the proportion is about one Hepburn’s to six or 
eight Gray-crowned. In habits the one is a counter-part of 
the other. 





THE BEST PLACE OF ALL. 
An Amateur’s Experience. 
MISS REBECCA M. LEETE. 


Some three or four years ago my friend and I were re- 
turning on a late September day from a drive in the country. 
It was already growing dusk as we crossed a little valley be- 
fore entering town, but from the dry reeds by the brook a 
belated bird—black and white with flashes of crimson—rose 
and swept over us, far out into the sky. 

We followed him with longing: eyes until he was lost in 
the distance and then vowed that when spring came again 
we would begin to study birds, never dreaming, in our ignor- 
ance, that we might have begun at once. 

I recalled the fact that I possessed a fine copy of the 
Pennsylvania Bird Book and a battered pair of fleld glasses 
cherished until that moment as a relic of the Civil War only. 
We were never satisfied as to the identity of our bird and it 
seems to me now as if it were the spirit of all the birds and, 
soaring out into the twilight, it had left behind an undying 
joy in the study of nature and her children. 

The following April found us a-field, and we learned many 
of our common birds which aforetime had been strangers. 
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May brought such an invasion of warblers into our garden 
as has not since. been equalled or even approached, so our 
beginning was unusually favorable, although we took it asa 
matter of course and believed it was merely an affair of the 
blind receiving sight. 

By the next year we were finding out little by little that 
it was not necessary to go abroad in the land to see most 
birds, for only two blocks from us lay the entrance to the 
Best Place of All. That the best things in life are usually 
close at hand, experience has gently taught me. I do not 
dispute that others discovered this truth long ago, but I 
claim the right to reiterate it since it is mine by right of 
discovery. 

If I were to take you to our favorite haunt we would 
saunter over to the next street and pause—but merely for a 
moment to undo the gate—before a small pasture in which 
four or five cows, more or less amicable, may be found 
browsing in summer. It is both an ordinary scene and a 
clumsy gate, but just beyond lies the pathway to much joy 
and content. 

Once upon a time a man of wealth thought to have a 
country home here, so he cut a road down the bank and 
through the valley beyond, terracing a slope here and there 
and setting out grape vines. Why he‘abandoned his plan I 
do not know—accepting the blessing without inquiry. <A 
grassy carpet covers the terraced banks from which the vines 
have mostly disappeared, and over the pathway once des- 
tined for a drive vines and shrubs arch lovingly. 

The man who made this foot-path way has gone to his 
long rest and it matters little to the loiterers in the valley 
who pays the taxes, enough that it is ours. Mr. Bradford 
Torrey, it is true, pays cheerfully and even joyfully the taxes 
on his bit of woodland, and Mr. Burroughs, I believe, owns 
land in the vicinity of Slabsides, but I question if they own 
their land any more truly than we, ours. 

But we have not yet gone down the hill. That tree at 
the left is a wild crab-apple. \\e used to drive three miles 
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and found it at our 





every spring to see one in blossom 
door. That little bush that arches over the path held a 
Red-eyed Vireo’s nest that we might have touched by put- 
ting out our hand when we passed, but the secret was faith- 
fully kept until autumn. 

The grape-vines at our right which run riot over the bush- 
es are forever associated in my mind with a concert of Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets one April morning. It was not only the 
first time I had seen the kinglet at close range, but also the 
first view of that wonderful dazzling ruby-cap, and when the 
discovery was made that the loud ringing warble came from 
his tiny throat, it was, indeed, a red-letter day. And so I 
might attach some reminiscence to every tree and shrub 
along the way. 

Down the hill and across the brook lies a large clump of 
witch hazel; in the marsh beyond it amid willows and sweet 
fern and spice bushes, the Maryland Yellow-throat loves to 
sing his wtch-¢ty, witch-ily, witch-ity, witch, disclosing his 
own name, I suspect, for who ever found him where he pre- 
tended to be? The sly rascal can stay nearer one and yet 
remain hidden than any other bird I know, and for his nest 
—but I still have hopes. 

Around the bend you enter the woodland and the brook 
glides into atrout pond. The walk is dim and woodsy now, 
and we name it Thrush Alley, for in migration time the Her- 
mit and the Veery flit before us in their silent, dignified 
way, and the Wood Thrush remains to build. 

In the pond the Kingfisher pays no attention to the signs 
regarding the wayward fisherman but springs his rattle as if 
he were a patrol. Sandpipers love to teeter on the mossy 
logs, Bitterns pay it frequent visits; and once in August two 
magnificent Blue Herons remained in full view with perfect 

placidity until some noisy people, who came along the dam, 
offended them—regardless of the law ofthe forest—by much 
pointing and babbling. On either hand the partridge berry 
covers the ground with glossy green and embroiders it with 
beautiful, sweet scented, starry flowers in June. Down by 
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the pond grow some pale green orchids which happily the 
High School students have not yet found. Here in these 
wild grape vines and hemlocks five disconsolate Robins spend 
the winter. Down on the point we watched a Redstart 
build her nest in a young maple, but alas! ‘Satan came also,’ 
for one day beside the two tiny white eggs—one broken— 
lay a larger one. 

A Cardinal—rare at any time—regarded us doubtfully one 
winter day from that tree yonder, while at this bend in the 
path we have seen more warblers than in any other one 
place. The bird-books told us of the shyness of the Black- 
burning Warbler, how he invariably chose to disport himself 
in the tops of high trees where one must view him with 
strained eyes and aching neck if at all. In company with 
Black-throated Green, Black-throated Blue, Parulas, Myrtle, 
Chestnut-sided, and Bay-breasted Warblers, they flitted 
about close to the ground not more than ten feet away. 
Some girls came laughing and chattering up the path and in 
a few moments the brilliant company had quite vanished. 

Instead of descending this steep bank and crossing the 
spring that runs into the pond and harbors the earliest 
water-cress, let us go around on the right. The bank in 
May is purple with violets which grow among clumps of 
Christmas fern. At the left we watched a pair of Chickadees 
excavate a nest in a small stump about eight feet from the 
pathway, where they reared a family of seven and, although 
they were in plain sight and made no secret of their domes- 
tic affairs so far as we could see, I never knew of any but 
the initiated who were aware of it, and believe no harm ever 
came to them while there. 

In this same place a Fox Sparrow, in company with a 
Winter Wren, loved to scratch in the dry leaves, and we 
often watched him before he went on his northward journey. 
One April morning before he left he sang an exquisite song, 
—the very spirit of the woods. 

The pond is artificial, but not obtrusively so, since im- 
mense willows grow on the dam. And now we take the 
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path past it up through an avenue of ancient hemlocks to 
the top of the hill. Here and in the more open slope be. 
yond, thrushes, White-throats, and White-crowns, love to 
linger during migration, and the Hooded Warbler builds 
somewhere near. [Further on is still another pond,—willow 
ramparted. Sitting under these trees one July day to escape 
a shower, we looked down below and saw six Phoebes sit- 
ting in a solemn row on a branch with a seventh near en- 
gaged in serving lunch. The whole family at once and at 
dinner! You remember what Thoreau said? ‘ What you 
seek in vain for half your life, one day you come full upon 
all the family at dinner.”’ 
azain and again. I well recall a brief glimpse of a Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak a mile and a half from here; a peculiar 
favor to have seen it we then though, but the next spring 


Those words have come to me 


we could go down in our valley any time during a fort-night 
and hear a flock of them singing. 

Last winter it came time for us to take our weekly Ger- 
man lesson, but the snow fell thickly, swiftly, almost in 
masses, and while we waited dismayed at the prospect of 
wading through it, behold! the Herr Prediger beaming in 
upon us saying he thought he would practice the Golden 
Rule—surely a noble idea—,and as we stumbled along ina 
strange tongue, some one idly glanced out of the window 
and lo! the snow had ceased and six Evening Grosbeaks 
were feasting upon a young maple directly in front of the 
house upon the street. They remained an hour perhaps, 
our first and only view of them, and not one of the ten or 
twelve people who passed saw them. 

Last spring an Oven-bird remained near the house for 
everal days quite fearlessly, while White-throats have 
. foraged at our very door. In fact, in our lot alone—less than 
half an acre—sixty different species have been identified, 
eighty-five species have been seen in the ravine, while un- 
doubtedly twenty-five species nest there. 

Most of our acquaintances view us with amused tolerance 
at the best, and no doubt regard our pastime as a mild 
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species of insanity. ‘‘How much better” (I suspect them 


” 


of thinking) ‘are five o’clock teas,” but now and then we 
find a kindred spirit generally a doy. 

A boy it was who, after reading Mrs. Eckstorm’s admir- 
able Woodpecker-book this winter, told me that a Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker had a row of holes around their apple tree 
and he had been seen several times. 

I regret to say, I doubted his accuracy ofobservation. A 
Sapsucker here in winter when Mr, Chapman and the Penn- 
sylvania bird book said they wintered from Virginia south ? 
A few days later the boy was vindicated, for the Sapsucker, 
bent on investigating the nuthatches activity, followed him 
up and perched just above the suet a few feet from the 
kitchen window, without, however, discovering the source of 
supplies. I wondered if the sly fellow had not stolen many 
a lunch the nuthatches had stowed away for future use. 

According to the suggestion of the Wilson Bulletin, New 
Year’s day was set aside for a walk, and it was as bright 
and beautiful a day as could be imagined. Unfortunately 
we erred as we sometimes do and made ourselves think we 
could see more birds elsewhere than in our usual haunt. 
One of our boys, inspired by the offer in the Wilson Bulle- 
tin, was to go with us, but was too late and being wrongly 
instructed, went where we should have gone—to the Best 
Place of all. We returned without having seen a bird while 
our boy saw a flock of Goldfinches, a Blue Jay, a Partridge 
Juncos, and a Nuthatch. 

So I believe, for the person who has little time, to know 
one favorable spot well is better that much going to and fro 
upon the earth, though that is also good and even necessary 
for a variety of species. 

I know a beautiful valley with precipitous cliffs where the 
Bald Eagle soars and builds, a woods upon whose edge a 
little Scandinavian boy has a garden of yellow lady-slippers, 
(Cypripedium parviflorum), which he transplanted and keeps 
free from grass, prompted only by his love of the beautiful. 
The maiden-hair fern and the purple-fringed orchis grow 
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rankest in still another woods. Cypripedium acaule and 
wintergreen take us southwest and rhododendrons twenty 
miles southeast. The upland meadows for Bobolinks and 
Meadowlarks, the cliffs for hawk and eagle, the woods to 
the south for Oven-bird and Chewink, the lake to the north 
for duck and Bank Swallow. But for the greatest variety 
and abundance, all the year round, just around the corner 
lies the Best Place of all. 





THE MOTACILLIDAZ OF GERMANY. 
W. F. HENNINGER. 


This family, represented in the A. O. U. Check-List by 
the genera Motacilla, Budytes, and Anthus, is almost en- 
tirely palaartic, stragglers only of these genera visiting 
us in North America. Setting aside the accidental vis- 
itors of this family in Germany, I had the good fortune to 
become acquainted with the two species of Motacilla, the 
one of Budytes and three of the four of Anthus during my 
eight years’ stay in Europe. It may be of some interest to 
the readers of the BULLETIN to hear more of these birds 
than the short notes of our manuals and check-lists are able 
to give, and so I describe them as I saw them in their favor- 
ite haunts. 

The White and Yellow Wagtails are both described in 
our North American Manuals. The third species, the 
“Mountain Wagtail” (J/otactlla sulphurea), has the upper 
parts ash-gray, tinged with olive on head and crissum; gen- 
eral appearance of wings brownish, lores blackish-gray, 
throat deep black, lower parts lemon-yellow. 

One of the first birds that greeted me, when I reached the 
broad pasture-lands of Holland in 1885, after crossing the 
Atlantic, was the merry wagtail. As the big steamer 
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plowed its way slowly through the canal from Ymuiden to 
Amsterdam, the eye was favored with the characteristic 
Dutch landscape, windmills, dams, canals, fat pastures, beau- 
tiful cows, and of birds the stork, the lapwing, and the wag- 
tails. The long grass harbored the Yellow Wagtail, but 
along the roadsides, at the brooks, flowing along with the 
same slow surety with which everything in Holland moves, 
at occasional ponds, at the windmills, the White Wagtail 
was in abundance, showing that it well deserves its German 
name “Bachstelze.’’ It is a bird that is ever alert, ever in 
motion, graceful in its movements, pleasing to the eye in its 
Prussian colors, a favorite with everybody. Early in March 
it returns to Germany, running along on the top of the 
tile roofs, wagging its tail continually. We greet them 
cordially as one of the first harbingers of spring. Yet ugly 
snowstorms often come in this month and ice covers the 
brooks and sloughs. Safely sheltered sleeps the little Wag- 
tail under the tiles of the roof, or in the knot-holes of a beam. 
Before daylight it is out to seek food, circling about its 
favorite places, diving down into the snow in its futile ef- 
forts and seeing that it must seek refuge at gutters, barns, and 
dung heaps. Bye and bye the ice floats down the rivers, the 
sun shines brighter—spring has come. The insects leave their 
sloomy places and begin to play in the warm rays of the 
spring sun. Troops of wagtails visit these insect meetings 
to catch them, constantly teasing, chasing, quarreling with 
one another; nodding the head, wagging the tail, singing at 
all times, ever restless, now robbing a brother of a fat spider 
with lightning quickness, now spying a slowly flying crow or 
hawk with a loud alarm call, and in an instant the whole 
troop surrounds the detested enemy, scolding, tormenting, 
pecking at him, till he hurries to the woods. Whirr! They 
return to their meal. Now they follow the ploughing peasant, 
gathering worms from the furrows, hurrying hither and 
thither; away again they fly to the pasture near by, where 
the sheep are cropping the first grass, to pick up the excre- 
ments or even to alight on the backs of the animals to 
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snatch up their insect prey. What a delight to watch the 
wagtails, especially during the mating time. Ever pugnaci. 
ous, they are now ready to fight upon the least provocation, 
garrulous, envious, jealous all the time. Full of malice, the 
males battle for the possession of a fair lady, some clashing 
together in the air, some running against one another as the 
ancient knights in the tournaments, some crowding one a. 
nother at the edge of the roof in fierce angry combat, till the 
weaker one has to “give up”’ and is chased clear out of sight 
and reach, and then they enter upon their household duties, 
“Any old place’’ is good enough for the nest; in a tree, upon 
the beams of a house or barn, in a stonepile, in a brick wall 
the carelessly constructed nest is placed always revealing the 
fact that these birds originally bred in holes. The most 
beautiful nest I ever saw of this species was placed on the 
top beam of our enormous “ Turner hall”’ at Niesky, Silesia, 
65 feet above the ground. On June Ist, 1890 I climbed up 
to it. Outwardly a mass of rootlets, grass-blades, straws, 
moss, and paper it was rather a cozy domicile on the inside, 
soft to the touch of the hand, composed of and walled with 
wool, hair, lichens and other similar material. Six eggs 
were in it, grayish, speckled with lilac and gray, and as] 
gaze upon them at present, they bring back to my memory 
that beautiful nest, the anxious parents and the dangerous 
climb in the dusk of that June day. 

Both of the season’s broods wander along the streams 
and ramble about the swampy ditches, playfully devouring 
thousands of worms, snapping at insects in a short, jerky 
flight, or gathering them from the earth, running rapidly to 
and fro, constantly calling to one another, till evening comes 
and all meet with starlings and swallows, to roost in the 
willows fringing the swamps and ponds till the chilling 
frosts of October cover the ground. One morning we awaken 
to find that all have left us for the south. 

Away from the abode of man to the mountains we 
must wander to find the other member of the true wagtails. 
Where the ice cold waters of the brook tumble from rock to 
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rock over the white pebbles in the shadow of the majestic 
pines that murmur a low accompaniment to the gushing, 
spraying cataract, or where the clappering of the mill-wheel 
breaks the solitude at the entrance into the valley we meet 
the Mountain Wagtail, dancing cheerily from stone to stone, 
catching water insects, always trying not to soil its bright 
garment. As it trips along the foaming eddy its gay song 
reaches our ear. ‘Though not a beautiful song, still it far 
surpasses that of its relatives. Now it warns its young, that 
have been reared in a nest similar to our Phoebe’s in con- 
struction and location, and are following their parents in 
the first youthful ventures. Only in pairs or small broods do 
we meet them till they troop together in the fall, and but few 
brave the winters of the north. The same crafty and jealous 
spirit as that of the White Wagtail leads it to strife and quarrel, 
and as the White Wagtail is inseparable from the neighbor- 
hood of man, so is the Mountain Wagtail ever associated with 
the dashing, gleeful, glittering silver wavelets of the mountain 
streams, the pet of young and old, admired and loved by ail 
who observe it, and yet a true Wagtail in every respect. Never 
persecuted in a country where laws are not only given, but 
also enforced, where the small boy is kept under the strict 
guidance and custody of teachers and parents, where the 
“egg hog” is a myth, it will always live and thrive to adorn 
as a jolly, rollicking, roving elf the wild streams of the Ger- 
man mountains. A bird beautiful to behold, useful in its 
work and ever cherished in my memory as one of nature’s 
favorites, as I met it in the Hartz or the Sudetic mountains. 

From the rugged mountains we descend into the broad, 
fertile plain and instantly the scenery changes. Fields care- 
fully tilled surround us, cottages with little flax-haired child- 
ren playing about them decorate the landscape, and green 
pastures stretch out before us, with cows lazily resting or 
grazing in them. Rural serenity greets us as we walk over 
the pastures. Numerous Yellow Wagtails attract us by their 
pretty garb; even though they may nest quite a distance 
away, they seek such places for their food. Smaller and less 
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hardy than its cousins it is not till in the latter part of 
April that it comes to Germany from the hot tropics. Where 
the ground is low and swampy, where the cattle love to 
dwell, not an acre of ground can be found that does not 
harbor at least one or two pairs of Yellow Wagtails. More 
like the White Wagtail in its ways, it is a poorer songster, 
equally agile in running and quicker in flight. With vibrat. 
ing wings it often hovers over a certain place, finally drops 
down into the drooping grass, runs about in it with an 
astounding dexterity, never loosing an opportunity to gulp 
an unfortunate gnat or spider. Gregarious at all times, it is 
also extremely quarrelsome and a perfect rowdy. It raises 
but one brood in a season. The nest, like that of all birds that 
build on the ground, is difficult to find, perfectly character. 
istic and contains four to six eggs, greatly varying in color. 
Both eggs and young are carefully watched by the anxious 
parents. The young quickly learn how to hide in the dense 
grass and are soon as gay and restless as their parents, till 
on some frosty September morning, when the first autumn 
winds moan over the stubble fields and turnip patches, the 
whole army wings its way swiftly to the sunshine and ver- 
dure of Africa. 

Of the four species of Pipits, the ‘‘ Water Pipit” (Axthus 
aguaticus), the one similar to our American Pipit, is rare in 
Germany, and though nesting in the mountains of Silesia, 
where I stayed mostly, is the only one I never met with. 
The Meadow Pipit (Axthus pratensis) and the Tree Pipit 
(Anthus arboreus) are very much alike in coloration, both 
olive brown above spotted with darker markings, beneath light 
ochraceous with blackish brown spots. But the hind claw of 
the Tree Pipit is short, crescent shaped, while the Meadow 
Pipit has a long but little curved claw. The Fallow Pipit 
(Anthus campestris) has a far more brownish-gray appear- 
ance and is easily recognized at a distance. In size all three 
are very much alike, but differ in habits. How distinctly 
I recollect the day when I saw the Meadow Pipit the first 
time. The Curate of the Museum at Niesky and [had reach- 
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ed on our stroll a swampy place called ‘‘ The Unfathomable 
Pond.”’ Green, dense moss covered the biggest part of it; 
snipes, red shanks and lapwings enlivened it and finally I 
succeeded in crossing the mossy carpet, where the foot be- 
came entangled and disappeared slowly in the treacherous, 
greenish, gurgling waters, where myriads of gnats and foul 
odors came up as the bad angels of the deep to the intrud- 
ers of their territory. A few little hillocks where several birch- 
es grew in the midst of the swamp gave my weary feet a 
rest. Lapwings were furious, snipes were “bleating”’ in- 
cessantly, anxious in the extreme, yet well knowing that no 
mortal foot could ever reach their haunts. All of a sudden, 
from a little mossy knoll I saw a small bird rising with wide- 
spread wings, puffed up feathers and jubilant notes, ascend- 
ing in flight as well as in song and then after reaching a cer- 
tain height slowly descending, the song pining away. Long 
did we observe a number of the Meadow Pipits enjoying 
their sweet notes in that dreadful swamp. I jotted the song 
down in my notebook but “ dsick, dsick, dsick, dsick, witga, 
witga, wééa, wita, wita, wita, wita, yick, yick, yick, yick, 
yick, wéGa, wita, wita, witga, tirrrrrrr,’’ is not very express- 
ive of what we heard. Many other pipits we met in the 
adjacent fields, after we finally worked our way out of the 
dismal swamp, but only heard the call notes ‘ist, wist.” At 
such places the nest is found, built by the female only, the 
latter selecting a knoll in the swamp, in the heath, or a 
potato patch, cheered by the song of its mate. The first 
brood is raised in April, the second in June and sometimes 
athird one later on. The nest is a loose structure; the eggs 
vary less than those of the Tree Pipit, of which it may be 
said that they may have any imaginable combination of 
color and markings. After the eggs are incubated for about 
two weeks, the young are hatched and tenderly cared for by 
the parents. Then they roam about the country, feeding on 
water insects, gnats, grasshoppers, and spiders, being a fre- 
quent companion of the Yellow Wagtail in seeking food and 
in quarreling. On October 3, 1889, on newly ploughed 
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fields changed into one great mire bya recent cloudburst, | 
saw swarm after swarm alighting, running swiftly over the 
mud and in a few minutes it was impossible to tell where 
they were, till a shot was fired, when thousands rose into 
the air. Generally during wet and-cloudy weather they hide 
in the heath, in the vicinity of ponds and, frightened, circle 
around you in short, graceful curves, till they suddenly drop 
down to their old hiding place. Rarely do they alight on 
trees, their long hind claw hindering their standing securely, 

Contrary to this the Tree Pipit is the bird of the forests. 
Scarcely to be distinguished from the Meadow Pipit in gen- 
eral appearance, he clings to the trees. As the former he 
migrates in great numbers and during the first few days 
after his arrival in April we only hear his call notes “yick, 
yick.”” But soon we can hear them everywhere in the woods 
long before we stand under the murmuring pines. From a 
tall, majestic tree in the midst of a clearing, he rises straight 
up into the air, now descending with half opened wings toa 
smaller tree, again to rise and float towards heaven, now 
getting his reward from his joyful spouse. Again resuming 
his mating song, he runs across a rival. The battle is inevit- 
able. With ruffled plumage and angry shrieks they scuffle on 
a long slender bough, till the “‘new-comer”’ is beaten and our 
champion once more occupies his favorite pine. His song is 
superior to that of the Meadow Pipit; more powerful, more 
rounded and melodious it greets us ever in spring time from 
the woods. He is always hopping and singing about, has 
no time for nest building and but little for feeding—a useful 
songster and a jovial messenger of the forest. His nest is 
placed anywhere and similar to that of the Meadow Pipit. 
He is equally anxious about his young and in fall often unites 
with other Pipits, and when nature begins to die off, with the 
last rustling leaves of the golden tinted fall he leaves us too. 

Humbler in dress than both of his relatives, the Fallow 
Pipit is the bird of the potato fields, sterile wastes, stony 
hillsides and barren fallows. The Fallow Pipit is a very shy, 
retiring and restless bird, jerking his tail up and down, but 
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slower than the Wagtails.. Where they have chosen their 
home, they select a certain stone, bush or post, where the 
male has his observation point and when danger approach- 
es either flies rapidly and easily away, or drops like a rocket 
into the grass. Curiously enough they really have no true 
song, but only a few monotonous notes, yet the Fallow Pipit 
is an attractive bird. Especially in the region in which he 
lives he gives a charm to many a desolate waste or rough 
rocky hill, where no other creatures seem to thrive. Of all the 
Pipits he is the best nest builder, and while his nest is bulky 
it is yet the most difficult to find as each pair has a rather 
large territory. I never was lucky enough to find the nest, 
but have heard and read that it is well made and finely 
lined, containing five eggs, which are white, densely covered 
with reddish minute spots, varying considerable in size but 
little incolor. Heis one of the first birds to leave Germany ; 
in August he starts for the south, traveling by day and 
by night in small companies, quietly, scarcely noticed by 
any one, just as his whole life is little known to any one but 
the forester or ornithologist, who seeks him in his barren 
home. 





THE YELLOW-THROATED VIREO. 
(Vireo flavifrons.) 
BY J. WARREN JACOBS, WAYNESBURG, PA. 


One of the most interesting little birds with which I have 
become acquainted is the Yellow-throated Vireo. Much of 
my ethusiasm is due, perhaps, to the fact that they so suc- 
cessfully spirited away their little moss-like hanging-basket, 
that my efforts to reveal it were futile, for a number of years, 
until after the young had flown. Repeated search, however, 
was rewarded by the finding of a nestful of fledglings, which 
blinked at me from the brim of the nest, and showed every 
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indication of scrambling over if I dared approach nearer 
than the base of the branch from which the heavy laden 
basket was swinging. 

My knowledge, thus far, seemed to show that these birds 
choose for a nesting-site, trees along the border of a wood 
on high ground; and accordingly, when their notes were 
heard issuing from the forest, 1 examined the outspreading 
branches of the trees nearest the open, but usually without 
success. Failure to find occupied nests, and the presence 
of the birds in moderate numbers during the breeding sea. 
son, assured me that I erred in the belief that they always 
nested on the border of a wood; so I determined to make a 
more thorough investigotion. 

It was on the 9th of May, 1897, that, while searching for 
a nest of the Louisiana Water-Thrush in a wooded ravine, a 
little Yellow-throated Vireo darted past me and alighted on 
the trunk of a tree only a few feet away. Thinking food, in 
the form of mosquitos, ants or like insects, was its errand, I 
watched its movement; but almost before I could realize it, 
the little creature had snatched up a flake of lichen and was 
away like the flash which marked its arrival. Returning 
from the same direction it flew to some ferns and nettles. | 
moved down the ravine and stationed myself where I could 
see out of the deep recess into the little valley through which 
a brook gurgled. Soon my little friend came flashing down 
the ravine, and passing overhead went direct, with an 
upward bending of flight, to the upper part of a large white 
oak on the side of the little valley and directly opposite the 
ravine from which she had just flown. My glass soon dis- 
covered the nest, far up among the branches, and both old 
birds working upon it. The nest seemed to be about com- 
pleted, as they were putting on the finishing touches—lichen 
and bits of cocoon-silk on the outside, and fine shreds of 
bark on the inside. 

On the 18th, the growing leaves had completely hidden 
the nest, and the only way it could be located was to ascend 
the tree and search for it. It was finally discovered sus- 
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pended from a forked twig, 55 feet above the ground, with 
the old bird sitting upon it. She left only when I ap- 
proached within a few feet of her. 

The nest was composed of fine grass, shreds of weed fiber, 
vegetable and silken substances, and wooly materials; and 
was lined with fine shreds of bark. The outside was made 
very beautiful by adornment with little white cocoons, flakes 
of lichen and some pieces of white pulpy wood. 

The four fresh eggs retain, to this day, the delicate pink- 
ish tint which they possessed before being blown, and are 
the most richly marked eggs of the Vireo I have ever seen. 
The markings, which are of lavender, chestnut, and vinaceous- 
cinnamon, are bold and quite heavily seated, chiefly on the 
larger end of the egg, where a broken wreath is discernible. 
In shape they range from ovate to elliptical ovate and meas- 
ure: .82x.57, .78x.54, .76x.54 and .75x.56 inch. 

Four nests which I carefully measured, show but slight 
variation in size, the average being as follows: outside diam- 
eter, 3 inches; inside diameter, 2 inches; outside depth, 2.5 
inches; inside depth, 1.6 inches. Their height from the 
ground ranged from twelve to fifty-five feet, the average 
being thirty-two feet. Two of the nests were in oak trees, 
one in a maple and one in a hickory tree; the situation 
being at random throughout forest or high ground. 

A nest found on May 30, 1897, had a long black hair in- 
terwoven with the fine grass lining. Besides the four eggs 
of the rightful owner, there were two of the Cowbird’s in 
this nest. 

A very peculiar find was a nest secured on May 26, 1898. 
Beneath and almost hidden by the lining was an egg of the 
Cowbird. I preserved this nest with the parasite egg re- 
maining where the vireos decided it should rest. While I was 
securing this nest the old bird sat quietly until I detached 
the limb and pulled it in where the nest could be reached. 

Among my records on composition of nest, I find ‘“‘oak 
catkins” and tops of “tumble grass” mentioned as entering 
in the construction. 
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I have had the opportunity to make a careful study ofa 
series of six normal sets of this species, numbering twenty. 
two eggs. Three distinct types of coloration are noticeable 
in comparing the various sets; the ground running froma 
pure white to a creamy or pinkish tint, marked more or less 
with lavender, ecru drab, vinaceous—or vinaceous cinnamon, 
—chestnut, and black; on some the lighter and on others 
the darker shades predominating. The markings on one 
set are almost wholly black; on another, vinaceous; and an. 
other has a preponderance of lavender. The contour js 
either ovate or elliptical ovate, and the average measure. 
ments of the twenty-two eggs is .81x.58 inch; the largest 
being .87x.62 inch and the smallest .75x.54 inch. 





NOTES ON THE WINTER BIRDS OF WAYNE 
COUNTY, MICHIGAN. 


BRADSHAW H. SWALES. 


Since 1890 I have been interested in recording the various 
species of birds that either remain throughout the winter or 
appear casually as stragglers. To me this winter bird study 
has been both interesting and profitable. A tramp through 
the fields or the woodlands during the winter months pos- 
sesses a zest in many respects that the balance of the year 
does not afford, as the bracing air and lack’ of insect pests 
more than offsets the cold and the wet. The following list 
made during the months of December, January, and Febrv- 
ary is, of necessity, incomplete as I have had neither the time 
nor opportunity to observe the winter ducks and have had 
but a limited time in the field. However, the number of 
species observed is no mean list for the so termed birdless 
winter, and I will take pleasure in adding to the same in the 
coming winter if possible. 
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1. Merula migratoria. Robin.—Rare. Occasionally several are 
met with during the winter in the city, but the majority of seasons 
pass without the bird wintering. 

2. Sialia sialis. Bluebird—Not a winter bird in any respect. 
The latest noted was a single male, seen Dec. 8, 1889. Occasion- 
ally noted in late February. The forerunner in the migrations. 
First seen in 1902, February 27. 

3. Certhia familiaris fusca. Brown Creeper.—A regular winter 
resident. A pair or so can generally be seen throughout the winter. 
I heard certhia sing for the first time last February. 

4. Sitta carolinensis. White-breasted Nuthatch.—Abundant. 

5. Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch.—Not common, but 
occasionally noted. 

6. Regulus satrapa. Golden-crowned Kinglet.—Fairly common 
some winters; in others entirely absent. Have never seen his 
ruby crowned cousin in winter. 

7. Parus atricapillus. Chickadee —Abundant. 

8. Parus bicolor. Tufted Titmouse.—Probably can be observed 
every winter if searched for. I hear the cheery whistle ring 
through the cold, still woods nearly every winter. 

9. Ampelis cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing.—Rare. Several flocks 
seen in January and February, 1896, and two in January, 1902. 

10. Lanius borealis. Northern Shrike-—Common for the species. 

11. Lanius ludovicianus migrans. Migrant Shrike——Have seen 
but two; both in late February. 

12. Cardinalis cardinalis. Cardinal—A new straggler. I have 
seen but four. February 22, 1902, I noted a pair at Belle Isle on 
the outskirts of the woods. All the birds of this species I have 
ever seen here except in May have been in winter. 

13. Junco hyemalis. Slate-colored Junco.—Fairly abundant. 

14. Spizella monticola. Tree Sparrow.—Our common _ winter 
bird. A cheery companion on bleak days. 

15. Passerina nivalis. Snowflake.—Very abundant during 
some winters; apparently absent in others. Earliest record I 
have is October 31. 

16. Spinus pinus. Pine Siskin.—J. Claire Wood saw a flock in 
December, 1889. 

17. Spinus tristis. Goldfinch—Abundant. 

18. Loxia curvireostra minor. Am. Crossbill—Rare. Two were 
seen in January, 1892, by ‘D. Anderson. 

19. Acanthis linaria. Redpoll.—J. Claire Wood saw a flock Feb- 
ruary, 1897. 

20. Quiscalus quiscula zneus. Bronzed Grackle.—One flock in 
February, 1891; an early spring arrival. Latest seen was one in 
December, 1894. 

21. Scolecophagus carolinus. Rusty Blackbird.—J. Claire Wood 
shot one bird January 25, 1891. Occasionally noted in February. 
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22. Sturnella magna. Meadowlark.—Of late years a few remain 
throughout the winter in certain favored localities. 

23. Agelaius phoeniceus. Red-winged blackbird.—Several flocks 
in late February, 1891, early arrivals. 

24. Molothrus ater. Cowbird.—Several hung around my yam 
in January, 1890, feeding with the English Sparrows. Occasionally 
noted in late February. 

25. Corvus americanus. Crow.—A number are resident; roost- 
ing in large flocks. 

26. Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay.—Abundant. 

27. Octocoris alpestris practicola. Prairie Horned Lark.—Fair. 
ly abundant every winter. 

28. Colaptes auratus luteus. Northern Flicker—A few are now 
seen every winter. During the past season of ’01-’02, I observed 
the bird every month. 

29. Melanerpes' erythrocephalus. Red-headed Woodpecker— 
Since 1896 this bird has wintered in considerable numbers at Belle 
Isle, our Island Park, situated in the Detroit river. Here their 
familiar call and bright plumage seem somewhat out of place dur- 
ing the deep snow and bare naked trees. Rare on the mainland. 

30. Dryobates pubescens medianus. Downy Woodpecker.— 
Abundant. 

31. Dryobates villosus. Hairy Woodpecker.—Fairly abundant. 

32. Nyctea nyctea. Snowy Owl.—A few are taken every win- 
ter. During the season of ’01-’02, in Wayne and the surrounding 
counties, this beautiful winter visitor was unusually abundant and 
many found their way to local taxidermists. This seems to have 
been the case in all the northern states. See Ruthven Deane in 
the Auk, 1902, July. 

33. Bubo virginianus. Great Horned Owl.—Rather rare and 
found only in the largest pieces of timber. Resident. 

P 34. Megascops asio. Screech Owl.—A fairly abundant bird. 

35. Nyctala acadica. Saw-whet Owl.—Rare, possibly more com- 
mon than supposed, as it is not often seen. One shot December 
26, 1901, and two in January, 1902, in Grosse Point, by a farmer. 
One shot October 17, 1902, in the heart of Detroit. 

36. Syrnium nebulosum. Barred Owl.—I have found this owl 
rare during the winter months. 

37. Asio accipitrinus. Short-eared Owl.—More abundant during 
the past winter than I have ever noted the species to be. A flock 
of forty were seen in Grosse Point in January, 1902, by a local 
farmer. Occasionally flushed from the marsh grass bordering the 
river. 

38. Asio wilsonianus. Long-eared Owl.—Resident. Seldom 
seen because of its nocturnal habits. . 

39. Pandion haliaetus carolinensis. Am. Osprey.—Rather rare 
migrant. Occasionally seen on the river in February. 
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40. Falco sparverius. Sparrow Hawk.—Generally several are 
observed every winter. 

41. Halizeetus leucocephalus. Bald Eagle—Rather rare. One 
or two are generally seen every winter after the ducks on the 
river. 

42. Aquila chrysaetos. Golden Eagle—vVery rare. James B. 
Purdy records one shot near Plymouth, in the Auk, January, 1902. 

43. Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis. Am. Rough Legged 
Hawk.—A fairly common migrant for the species. Old Feather 
Boots is perhaps more often seen at the St. Clair Flats than in 


Wayne Co. 
44. Buteo lineatus. Red-shouldered Hawk.—A few are resident 
here. 


45. Buteo borealis. Red-tailed Hawk.—Resident; occasionally 
seen. 

46. Accipiter cooperi. Cooper Hawk.—Occasionally seen in 
February. 

47. Accipiter velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk.—Rare in winter; 
have seen but three or four. 

48. Circus hudsonius. Marsh Hawk.—Occasionally seen; rather 
rare 

49. Zenaidura macroura. Mourning Dove.—A few winter here. 
During the past winter a flock of seven remained at a barn on the 
outskirts of the city feeding in the barn yards and roosting in the 
hay stacks. 

50. Bonasa umbellus. Ruffed Grouse.—Resident; fairly com- 
mon. 

51. Colinus virginianus. Bob-white——Resident; common. 

52. Harelda hyemalis. Old Squaw.—Said to be abundant on 
the river and St. Clair Flats during the winter. 

53. Clangula clangula americana. Amer. Golden-eye.—Our most 
abundant winter duck. 

54. Aythya affinis. Lesser Scaup Duck.—Abundant. 

55. Aythya marila. Am. Scaup Duck.—Not as common as the 
smaller Bluebill. 

56. Aythya vallisneria. Canvas-back.—Fairly abundant, espe- 
cially at the St. Clair Flats. 

57. Aythya americana.. Red-head.—Abundant. 

58. Merganser serrator. Red-breasted Merganser.—Not common. 

59. Merganser americanus. Am. Merganser.—Fairly abundant. 

60. Larus delawarensis. Ring-billed Gull—Abundant on _ the 
river all winter. 

61. Uria lomvia. Briinnich Murre.—I include this bird on the 
records of several taken December 26, 1896, near Gibralter, as re- 
corded in The Bull. Mich. Ornith. Club, January, 1897. 


In conclusion, I would greatly desire any additions, correc- 
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tions or notes from local observers, to this list, and especial- 
ly on the ducks. My thanks are due to Mr. J. Claire Wood 
and Alec Blaine, Jr., of Detroit, for many valuable records, 





A FEW ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE FLICKER. 
FRANK L. BURNS, BERWYN, PA. 


It has been suggested that I bring together the additional 
notes received subsequent to the publication of our codper- 
ative investigation of the Flicker. 

In connection with two obscure vernacular names, Mr. 
Ernest Ingersoll pertinently remarks: If Woodguoi really 
exists, it is probably allied to the English Woodguest (or 
’gueest), for the Dove (Columba palumba), the root meaning 
of which appears to be the word “complainer.”  ‘“ Woed- 
wall,” according to Skeat, is ancient Wooawale, and derived 
from old Dutch, meaning ‘‘a yellow bird.”’ 

Under the head of migration, some valuable notes relative 
to the retrogade movements of the bird, are contributed by 
Dr. Walter W. Mavis. In south New Jersey, in the region 
of the Upper Delaware Bay, which runs due south, some 
time in October of every year the migrating Flickers are 
found flying north just previous to and during a northwest 
storm. At this time the wind is generall high and the birds 
fly against it. This peculiarity of flight affects a large terri- 
tory extending inland from the east shore of the bay some 
fifteen or twenty miles. While the birds prefer to breast a 
wind, it is also probable that they are reluctant to cross the 
lower part of the bay during such a storm which would tend 
to drive them seaward, rather preferring to return northward 
to the more narrow river where they could cross in compar- 


ative safety. 
Apropos to its enemies, I have to add another, my favor- 
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Additional Flicker Notes. 


ite: the Broad-winged Hawk—with the somewhat modify- 
ing term—sometimes. A nest of lusty young hawks exam- 
ined in July, oI, contained the primaries and rectrices of 
one or two young Flickers, probably just out of the nest. 
Two dried pellets which had been disgorged contained the 
hair, skin, and jaw of a woodmouse, scapular and interscap- 
ular feathers of a young Flicker, and feathers of a young 
Wood Thrush. From this evidence I conclude that young 
birds, at least, are occasionally killed by this almost wholly 
beneficial Buteo. To the above Mr. Benj. T. Gault adds the 
Blacksnake—one having been killed and cut open by a far- 
mer’s lad at a place he was stopping at in Reynolds county, 
Missouri, contained the body of one of these woodpeckers. 

The question as to whether the adults do or do not re- 
move the excrement of the young, has not been settled. It 
is probable that they do however, for a time, depending 
more or less upon the individual. I have found some nests 
containing young well feathered, which were far from clean- 
ly; others were as clean as could be. A nest nine feet up 
in a butternut stub containing four young about two weeks 
old, was examined last June sogth, at 9 p.m., with the fol- 
lowing results: The parent was not covering the young. 
Temperature of interior noticeably warmer; it seemed to me 
to be at blood heat. The young in two layers but almost 
equally strong and advanced, if I may except one of the top- 
most which was able to utter a squeal and jump out and 
flutter away to the ground; the others had uttered the usu- 
al feeding clatter drowsily, but became silent almost immedi- 
ately and allowed me to take them out one by one by wing 
or beak. The birds were perfectly clean, while the bottom 
of the nest was somewhat foul. The aggregate contents of 
the stomachs of these four young is something wonderful: 
7 cherry stones (cultivated), 1 large larva, 1 worm, fragments 
of many beetles, several green beetles (whole), pieces of 
grass, weed stems, and stubble, 2 bits of oyster shell, num- 
bers of tiny bits of stone (gravel), and about 1500 ants—red 
and black, adult and larvae. All four possess the black 
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malar stripe, mixed with the throat color in two, and the 
ivory white tip of the upper mandible. One, a female with 
the mixed malar stripe, altogether lacks the red nuchal cres. 
cent. I did not discover the oddity in time to have secured 
the parent birds. If I had done so and one or the other 
had exhibited some additional characteristic of the Red- 
shafted Flicker, it would have been considered excellent 
proof of former hybridism. Such being not the case, and 
leaving out the small auratus group, the plain top of the 
head might almost be said to be one of the common charac. 
ters of the genus; and as hard to account for in this instance 
as the unique specimen of the same species, with mandibles 
crossed, in the collection of Mr. L. S. Foster, of New York 
City. 

Under the head of migration on pages 17 and 18 of the 
report, ‘“‘N. Brighton” should read North Bridgton. The 
former is situated in northeastern Maine, while the place 
from which Mr. J. C. Mead reports lies in the southwestern 
section. 





THE NEW YEAR’S DAY BIRD CENSUS. 


Our first attempt to begin the year with a census of the 
birds in many different places, has resulted fairly well. While 
the number of reports is not great a genuine interest in this 
winter study is manifest. Everybody should know that at 
no time of year are birds wholly absent in any part of the 
United States where water is obtainable. The possibility 
of making a pretty accurate census of the birds in winter en- 
ables us to arrive at a pretty accurate estimate of the actual 
value of birds as destroyers of noxious animals and weeds. 
This is practical work. 

With this good beginning let us look forward to more ac- 
tivity during the winter months next time. 
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Bristol, Conn.—More than a foot of snow; 25° to 60°; calm, clear. 
8 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Bluebird, 6; Blue Jay, 9; Song Sparrow, 1; Winter Wren, 1; 
Crow, 4; Goldfinch, 25; Chickadee, 4; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 4; 
Golden C. Kinglet, 2; W. B. Nuthatch, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Meadow Lark, 5; Herring 
Gull, 7. 

Tracks of a covey of six quails Were found. FRANK BRUEN. 


Central Park, New York City.—Time, nearly 3 hours. Start, 12 
m. Weather, fine. Temperature, 35°-40°. Wind, very light, south- 
west. 

Herring Gull, 850-1000, of which about 70 were in the immature 
brown plumage; Red-headed Duck, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 10; 
Starling, 11 (introduced); White-throated Sparrow, 6; Song Spar- 
row, 1; Cardinal, 1 pair; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1; Robin, 2; total, 10 species. In refard to the ducks, one 
was positively a male Red-head, and I guess the others to be fe- 
males of the same species. CHARLES H. ROGERS. 


Geneva, N. Y.—The day was clear, bright, calm and warm, with 
snow enough for fair sleighing. Time, 9:30 a. m. to 2:20 p. m. 

Crows, 200 to 300 in scattered flocks; Meadowlark, 1 (very 
rare winter resident here); Downy Woodpecker, 4; White-breast- 
ed Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 12; Brown Creeper, 2; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 2; Junco, 2; Tree Sparrow, 20. 

It may be of some interest to you to know that a specimen of 
the Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker was seen here October 15 to 20, 
a very rare visitant of late. F. H. HALL. 


East Point, Ga.—I beg to hand you below, my list for January 
1st. I regret that it is so small, but while it does not contain sev- 
eral species known to be here, it does include all that were seen 
on that day. 

Mourning Dove (about 50), Turkey Vulture, Hairy Woodpecker, 
Downy Woodpecker, Pileated Woodpecker, Phcbe, Crow, Ameri- 
can Goldfinch, White-throated Sparrow, Field Sparrow, Song Spar- 
row, Swamp Sparrow, Cardinal, Loggerhead Shrike, Carolina Wren, 
Chickadee, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Blue- 
bird. WM. J. MILLS. 


Kirkwood, DeKalb Co., Ga.—Lat. 33°, 30’; Alt. 1150. Day cloudy; 
Temp. 55°. East wind. 

Turkey Vulture, Coopers Hawk, Downy Woodpecker, Flicker, 
Phebe, Blue Jay, American Crow, American Goldfinch, White- 
throated Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow, Field Sparrow, Chipping Spar- 
row, Slate-colored Junco, Song Sparrow, Towhee, Cardinal, Cedar 


Waxwing, Pine Warbler, Carolina Wren, Brown Creeper, Tufted 
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Titmouse, Carolina Chickadee, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, Hermit Thrush, Bluebird. 
ROBERT WINDSOR SMITH. 


Cadiz, Ohio.—Time, 10:35 a. m. to 1:15 p. m., and 3:25 to 4:15 
p. m. Clear; wind barely perceptible; temp. at 7 a. m., 6°; at 12 
m., 36°; at 6 p. m., 32°. About five inches of snow. Distance 
walked, about six miles. 

Bob-white, four flocks, about 70; Mourning Dove, 11; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Red-head- 
ed Woodpecker, 14; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 6; Blue 
Jay, 2; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 8; Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 
16, one singing softly; Cardinal, 12; Carolina Wren, 6, singing; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 9, one _ singing 
“Here, here, here;” Chickadee, 3; Robin, 2; Bluebird, 3, singing 
“trually, trually.”” Total, 20 species; about 206 individuals. 

HARRY B. McCONNELL. 


Wooster, Ohio.—Bob-white, Red-tailed Hawk, Hairy Woodpecker, 
Downy Woodpecker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, Flicker, Blue Jay, Goldfinch, Tree Sparrow, Slate-colored 
Junco, Song Sparrow, Cardinal, Carolina Wren, White-breasted 
Nuthatch, Tufted Titmouse, Chickadee, Robin, Bluebird. 

ALBERT I. GOOD. 


Licking Reservoir—Fairtield and Licking Counties, Ohio.—Start 
made at Millersport, at 7:00 a. m.; thence east and north, returning 
at 3:00 p. m. _ Reservoir completely frozen over. 2 1-4 inches of 
snow on.the ground. Heavy hoar frost; clearing by nine o’clock; 
bright sun by noon. Birds scarcely astir before 9:00 a. m. 

Mallard, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, common; Horned Lark, one 
flockof 30; Crow, common; Goldfinch, 3; Slate-colored Junco, rath- 
er scarce; Cardinal, common; Brown Creeper, 2; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, very common; Bluebird, about 20; Black 
Duck, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Screech Owl, 1; Dowry Wood- 
pecker, common; Northern Flicker, common; Blue Jay, very com- 
mon; Rusty Blackbird, 2; Tree Sparrow, very common; Song Spar- 
row, abundant; Carolina Wren, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, com- 
mon; Tufted Titmouse, common; Carolina Chickadee, 6. Total 
27 species. 

This list falls two short of a horizon made December 2nd, over 
a part of the same course; but the December list includes seven 
species of water-birds now, for the most part, driven further south 
by the ice. W. LEON DAWSON, Columbus, O. 


Delaware, O.—Time, 8 to 11 a. m., and 12:30 to 4 p. m. Ground 
covered with snow, heavy frost and dense fog at start, clearing 


later; no wind; temperature, 6°. 
Downy Woodpecker, 11; Hairy Woodpecker, 9; Red-headed 
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Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 3; White- 
preasted Nuthatch, 16; Tufted Titmouse, 27; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 5; Bob-white, 15; Junco, 100; Tree Sparrow, 50; 
Song Sparrow, 18; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Hawk, not identified, 2; 
Belted Kingfisher, 1; Crow, 1; Mourning Dove, 16; Carolina Wren, 
7: Cardinals, 7; American Goldfinches, 5; Blue Jay, 12. 

Species, 21. Individuals, 315. IDA NEWELL. 


Oberlin, Ohio.—Time, 6:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m., clear; wind south- 
west light. Tem. 21 degrees to 40 degrees. Snow 5 inches deep at 
Oberlin to 1 inch at Lake Erie. Oberlin via Chance Creek to Oak 
Point on Lake Erie. Distance 18 miles. 

Blue Jay, 19; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Hairy Woodpecker 9; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 29; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 18; Chickadee, 18; Song Sparrow, 8; Cardinal, 3; Gold- 
finch, 4; Bob-white, 13; Junco, 60; Tree Sparrow, 70; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 2; Mourning Dove, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 
2; Snowflake, 2; Carolina Wren, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; 
Flicker, 3; Robin, 2; Broad-winged Hawk, 1; Crow, 8. 

24 Species, about 285 Individuals. LYNDS JONES. 


Place, Hinsdale, IIl—Woods and fields, 7-11 a. m., 4-5 p.m. Sky 
clear, wind southwest, temperature 32 degrees. Brown Creeper, 
3; Chickadee, 10; Goldfinch, 4; Crow, 11; Blue Jay, 27; Flicker. 
1; Junco, 50; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Cardinal, 1; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 105 x; Song Sparrow, 1. 

Verified by four witnesses. ESTHER A. CRAIGMILE. 





While this is not strictly a New Year Censo-Horizon, it is 
f too great interest to lose. 


New Year Horizon, Jan. 10, 1903.—Weather, forenoon, clear; af- 
ternoon, cloudy and snowing. Start, 5:30 a. m. Return, 8:30 p. 
m. Temperature, zero. Wind, west. Distance traveled, 40 
miles. Nearly all birds were recorded Sugar Creek, Lee County, 
Iowa, and the adjacent woods and fields. In addition to those 
named were two flocks of Prairie Chickens in two different corn- 
fields. These I was unable to flush, though their fresh tracks were 
abundant in the snow. - Without these the number of species was 
19. Number of individuals, 1526. All were seen between 7 a. m. 
and 5 p. m. 

Bob-white, 6; Mourning Dove, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 9; Downy 
Woodpecker, 25; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 11; Flicker, 4; Crow, 
55; Blue Jay, 28; Purple Finch, 37; Goldfinch, 150; Tree Sparrow, 
499; Slate-colored Junco, 582; Song Sparrow, 11 Cardinal, 6; 
Northern Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 16; Tufted Titmouse, 
6; Chickadee, 78; American Robin, 1. R. L. BAIRD. 
Denmark; Iowa. 
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INFORMATION WANTED. 


We are much pleased to announce that beginning at 
once there will be two lines of special investigation pursued 
until a finished report can be prepared for each. No doubt 
other lines of special work will be developed during the year, 
which will be announced when the methods of investitiga- 
tion can be worked out. 

Mr. Alex. W. Blain, Jr., desires information of any sort 
concerning the Great Blue Heron (Ardea herodias). Mr. 
Blaine desires a complete set of notes from any and all who 
have had any experience with this heron, whether as a mi- 
grating bird, as a winter bird, or as a breeding bird. His 
object is to prepare a complete life history, to be published 
as a special Bulletin, when it shall be ready. For further 
information address Alex. W. Blain, Jr., 131 Elmwood 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

The editor has long had in mind the investigation of the 
Mourning Dove (Zenatdura macroura). He has already 
made some progress and desires the cooperation of every 
member and reader in the preparation of a life history of 
this well known bird. He hopes to determine the exact 
bounds of its range at all seasons of the year, its method of 
nesting throughout the whole country where it nests, its 
periods of song, its methods of molting, the care of its 
young, the maximum number of eggs ever deposited, its 
standing as a destroyer of weeds and grains, in fact, every- 
thing possible to learn about it. Any notes concerning the 
dove will be welcomed. 

The success of any cooperative study such as these pro- 
posed, largely depends upon the heartiness with which every 
one enters upon his part of the work. Feel yourself called 
upon to help in any way possible. Your contribution of 
notes will form an important part of the record of these life 
histories. Begin now to gather new material for this con- 
tribution, finding where your information is week or lacking. 
It will do you good to fill out the gaps in your own records. 


























A May Day Horizon. 
A MAY-DAY HORIZON. 


Readers of the BULLETIN are only too familiar with the 
editor’s and Dawson’s “All Day with the Birds.” They 
come with annual regularity. It has been a perpetual dis- 
appointment that no one else seemed interested to “go and 
do likewise.” Each locality has its own peculiar conditions 
more or less favorable to the birds during their migrations. 
Would it not be worth the effort to know what the maximum 
of bird life in one day is in your locality? For most localities 
that maximum comes between the 25th of April and the 
15th of May, for a series of years, depending, of course, 
upon the latitude of the place. For northern Ohio it seems 
to fall close to May 8th. The editor would be greatly 
pleased to receive so-called May-day horizons from every 
reader of this notice. Let it be understood that ‘such a 
horizon may be taken at any time during the warbler migra- 
tions in late April or early May, and let it be an all day 
horizon. The birds are too numerous during that time to 
make a census of them; besides that would waste valuable 
time. Plan well in advance to devote one whole day to the 
birds during the coming spring migration, and report your 
success. A number of such pieces of field work would prove 
interesting and instructive to readers of the BULLETIN. Plan 
the territory to be covered, and work over such parts of it as 
may be necessary to learn in advance where some of the less 
common breeding species may certainly be found. The ed- 
itor would be glad to give whatever of his experience might 
be helpful in making this special effort. It is a long time 
before May, but a resolve made now will carry that far. Ex- 
perience has proved to me that such a supreme effort is 
worth more than can be communicated in words. 
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ATTENTION, OHIO OBSERVERS. 


Information is especially desired concerning the status or 


occurrence in this State of the following species. Some of 
them are merely under suspicion as probabilities; some are 
just coming to recognition as newly elaborated sub-species;: 
others, once reckoned common by our ornithological fathers, 
have unaccountably passed from our ken; others still, while 
well known residents of our State, occupy variable areas, or 
occur within limits not satisfactorily determined. In prepar- 
ing a book on the Birds of Ohio the writer is both discover- 
ing the weak places in his own armor, and waking up to the 
fact that many likely species are being allowed to pass un- 
noticed by the majority of observers. Any information re- 
ceived will be gratefully acknowledged in these columns or 
in the pages of the book: 


Ring-billed Gull (Larus delawarensis). 

Red-legged Black Duck (Anas obscura rubripes). 

Cory’s Least Bittern (Ardetta neoxena). 

Yellow Rail (Porzana noveboracensis). 

Black Rail (P. jamaicensis). 

American Goshawk (Accipiter atricapillus). 

Saw-whet Owl (Nyctala acadica). 

Olive-sided Flycatcher (Contopus borealis). 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher (Empidonax flaviventris). 

Hoyt’s Horned Lark (Otocoris apestris hoyti Bishop); recently 
elaborated. Probably abundant in winter. 

Prairie Horned Lark (O. a. praticola) in winter. 

Thick-billed Redwing (Agelaius phcenicus fortis Ridgw.) in early 
winter and early spring. 

Dickcissel (Spiza americana). What is its range? 

Philadelphia Vireo (Vireo philadelphicus). 

Northern Parula Warbler (Compsothlypis americana usnez). 

Sycamore Warbler (Seirus noveboracensis notabilis). 

Bewick’s Wren (Thryomanes bewickii). 

W. LEON DAWSON, Columbus, 0O.. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The June Bulletin will contain a list of the birds of DeKalb 
county, Georgia, compiled by our fellow member, Robert Windsor 
Smith. The editor hopes that this will be but the first of several 
such lists from localities where the birds are not well known. It 
is only necessary for a local list to give evidence of careful, con- 
scientious work with the birds for it to find a welcome in this Bul- 
letin. Such a list is greatly needed for the encouragement of those 
who are beginning the study of birds in your locality. 


We are pleased to state that the vote to reorganize under the 
name of The Wilson Ornithological Club was unanimous. It seemed 
ciear to all that such a move would be a distinct gain in all ways. 
We still remain a corresponding organization, but can change to 
one holding annual meetings whenever that may seem feasible. 
Our work has already been done by correspondence, and the results 
prove that such a course is both possible and fruitful of results 
which we have reason to point to with pride. We still place strong 
emphasis upon the study of living birds, but may be led into the 
study of specimens to round out a study of some species or com- 
plete an investigation of a life history. We do not expect to enter 
the field of the systematist and taxonomist simply because we 
lack the training and facilities. We do not pose as a society of 
bird protectors, but we expect to exert all our influence toward a 
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sane policy of protection everywhere and at all times. While we 
stand for field study because we believe that here we can do the 
most good to the cause, we still hold ourselves plastic enough to 
enter any field of study and investigation which may promise large 
results in the increase of knowledge. 


The call for a vote upon the proposition to create two new sorts 
ot members resulted in the adoption of the proposition. Hereafter 
the membership will consist of Active, Associate, Honorary, and 
Life members, and Patrons, each of which is defined in the consti- 
tuticn. It is believed that the establishment of a permanent mem- 
bership and a permanent fund resulting from such membership will 
give to the organization a firmer basis. The Constitution re- 
quired revision because of the reorganization and is now presented 
after careful revision. It has been sent to all members, and will 
be furnished to any others who signify a desire to see it. Its main 
features have stood the test of ten years of use. Several details 
made necessary by the changes noted above, have been introduced, 
but as a whole it is the same Constitution under which we have 
been working all along. 





Many reports from the country east of the Mississippi River 
mention the unusual numbers of Robins, Bluebirds and Blackbirds 
which are spending the winter far north of their usual winter 
quarters. Even in the Adirondacks considerable numbers of these 
birds have been found this winter. We trust that this indicates the 
development of hardier races of these birds, with a strong prob- 
ability that succeeding winters will show an increasing number 
of these and other species in the more northern regions. 





Elsewhere attention is called to another proposed Horizon. It 
becomes clearer as the seasons come and go, that daily horizons 
made with a definite plan and with conscientious care, are of far 
greater value to the bird student, and will prove of far greater 
value in the future comparisons of records, than most persons 
realize. We feel justified, therefore, in offering incentives and sug- 
gesting times for making such Horizons. Whenever possible, these 
Horizons should also be a census for the region covered. These 
“Censo-Horizons” are the only basis for accurate comparisons be- 
tween different localities as well as between different times. It 
becomes clearer as we get farther into bird work. that statements 
of relative abundance of species based upon general impressions 
are of doubtful value. Therefore, keep an accurate record of the 
birds which you see and hear when you are out for study, and never 
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fail to record the conditions under which the work was done: time 
spent, time of day, character of country covered, weather, tempera- 
ture. It will pay. 





The editor has already hinted that special investigations will be 
attempted during the year. He is pleased to call attention to two 
calls for help on life histories of two interesting and well known 
birds, on another page. No doubt others will be announced later. 
Every member should feel called upon to do what he can to con- 
tribute notes for the use of those who undertake this work. Don’t 
make the mistake of withholding your notes because they are too 
incomplete. They are likely to be just what is wanted to fill up a 
gap in a chain of evidence. Those who undertake the investigation 
feel assured that there are gaps in the life histories of these birds 
which can be filled if persons will contribute what they know 
about them. The object of these investigations is to bring together 
the scattered notes. 


The following communication has just been received: 


The Michigan Ornithological Club was re-organized at Detroit, 
February 13, at a meeting called for that purpose at the residence 
of Alex W. Blain. The following officers were elected: President, 
A. B. Covert, of Ann Arbor (our oldest ornithologist); Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. P. A. Moody, of Detroit; Secretary and Treasurer, Brad- 
shaw H. Swales, of Detroit; Editor and Business Manager, Alex. W. 
Blain, Jr. Considerable interest is shown in the Club and about 
65 members have already joined, including nearly all the best or- 
nithologists in the state. One of the main objects of the Club will 
be Bird Protection, which the state sadly needs. A committee of 
Edwin Arnold, of Battle Creek; James B. Purdy of Plymouth; Prof. 
Walter B. Barrows, of the Agricultural College, was appointed to 
act with Wm. Dutcher, of the A. O. U., in preparing the way for the 
introduction of the A. O. U. law in the coming session of the legis- 
lature. Another object is the compiling and publication of an au- 
thentic state list. The Club will publish a quarterly bulletin under 
the name of the former Club’s publication, “The Bulletin of the 
Michigan Ornithological Club.” Monthly meetings will be held at 
Detroit, with an annual meeting at Ann Arbor in co-operation with 
the Michigan Academy of Science. 

Detroit, Mich. BRADSHAW H. SWALES. 


We heartily welcome to active work this sister organization 
which did so much for Michigan ornithology during its former 
activity. We predict for it a future full of valuable results. 





The following announcemnt of Dr. Elliott Coues’ Revised 
“Key” is of interest to all:— 

Messrs. Dana Estes & Co. announce that the fifth revised edition 
of the “Key to North American Birds,” by Dr. Elliott Coues, so 
long and patiently awaited by the public, will be ready in the spring 
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of 1903. The reason for the unusuual delay in its publication may 
be briefly stated. When Dr. Coues died in 1899 he left the manvu- 
script wholly finished, but the copy was rendered hard to decipher 
without the exercise of most intelligent care by reason of innumer- 
able interlineations, erasures, abbreviations, “riders,” and de. 
tached notes, written in a minute and sometimes difficult handwrit- 
ing. It was evident that had the Doctor lived he would have cast 
his material, although entirely complete as he left it, into a form 
which would present fewer difficulties to the compositor. His sud- 
den death left the copy in such shape that the task of revision and 
preparation for the press required double the amount of work 
that had been anticipated. The publishers, however, have had the 
good fortune to obtain the services of a thoroughly equipped orni- 
thologist, who has read the proof with the most painstaking care, 
which has been ably supplemented by the efforts of a number of 
professional proof readers. The result is a book which Dr. Coues 
would have been proud to own as the crowning work of his life. 
The publishers announce it as being absolutely authoritative and 
definite, and express confidence that it is entirely free from 
errors of statement or form. 

Some of the features which will make the work more than ever 
indispensable to ornithologists, professional as well as amateur, 
may be briefly summarized: 

1. The detailed, careful, descriptions of species—as in former 
Keys. 

2. The accounts, much fuller than in former editions, of the 
breeding habits of birds—dates, nests, and particularly the detailed 
description of eggs, with careful measurements of same. 

3. The full collation in the text (not an appendix as in former 
editions) of the nomenclature of species in the Key, with the 
nomenclature and numeration of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union Check List (of especial help to students). 

4. The full synonymies and bibliographical references in the 
case of nearly all species—a new feature of the Key, and invaluable 
to students of all degrees of advancement. To the preparation of 
this important feature of the last edition of his Key, Dr. Coues 
brought his rare gifts as bibliographer and nomenclator. The 
amount and painstaking character of this work makes it possible 
for the student to extend with ease his researches in the case of 
a great many species. 

5. The professional discussion of questions of classification and 
nomenclature by perhaps the most eminent of modern ornithol- 
ogists. 

6. The introductory (i.e., general) descriptions of ordinal, fam- 
ily, and other groups, are much amplified over those in preceding 
editions of the Key, being of a broader scope, which make plain 
the comparative relationships of North American families, genera, 
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and species of birds, with extralimital forms (Old World and Ne- 
otropical). This broad treatment makes of the Key more than the 
merely faunal work which its title would imply— i.e., while it is 
still emphatically a Key to North American Birds, it contains more 
than ever in the past, much general information in regard to birds. 

7. An invaluable feature of preceding editions—the scholarly 
explanation of the etymology of scientific names—is retained, 
and will continue to make the key unique among works of its class. 

Throughout the Key—in all departments, life histories, descrip- 
Dr. Coues’ famouus descriptive powers are fully dis- 








tions, etc., 
played as in the past. 





A BIRD RESTAURANT AND OTHER NOTES. 


As usual I’ve been running a daily lunch counter just outside my 
west windows on an elm tree. Every day there come to it many 
times Brown Creepers, White-breasted Nuthatches, Red-bellied, 
Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers, Cardinals (I am feeding in the 
chicken yard four pairs of Cardinals, while over the fence in the 
corn field 9 Bob-whites are my guests), Carolina Wrens, Tufted Tits, 
and Chickadees, while at intervals Juncos and Song Sparrows 
gather up the crumbs. I find that the Red-belliel Woodpecker likes 
walnuts and butternuts best of all, the other two eat nothing but 
the suet. The Nuthatch, Tufted Tit and Chickadee probably like 
the nuts best, but they are almost equally fond of broken oyster 
crackers. Suet seems to suit the Brown Creepers. I have had 
eleven birds at once waiting their turn. December 14th a Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker was close by for a half hour.. 

January 7th the first Robin. Jaunary 25th we saw a Crow and a 
Flicker. But our crowning triumph on last Sunday was a 
Mimus polyglottos! A sure enough Mockingbird. We were three 
miles north of town, ground covered with snow, temperature about 
40°. Arrick first saw it in a tangled thicket through which ran a 
stream of water, and as it flew, we both took it to be a strike. We 
actually killed it for fear our veracity might be questioned, and 
ever since we have regretted it. I’m awfully sorry that bird isn’t 
alive and well, for what untold pleasure we might have had, as 
spring opened, with its song among the blossoming hawthorns. I 


won't do it any more. 
C. H. MORRIS, McConnelsville, Ohio. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


Red-legged Black Duck (Anas obscura rubripes).—In looking 
over the O. S. U. collections, I find that we have no specimens of 
typical obscura. Four birds taken in Ohio, at the Licking Reser. 
voir, have heavily streaked throats and larger proportions which 
would mark them as A. o. rubripes. No data of life colors were pre. 
served. It would seem quite possible, as Mr. Brewster rather intj- 
mates, that the newly elaborated species is the common bird of the 
interior. 


Carolina Chickadee (Parus carolinensis).—Of this species Whea- 
ton says, writing, of course, from Columbus: “Not common sum- 
mer resident. Breeds. Arrives about the middle of April, ap. 
parently departs for the South soon after the breeding season.” 
I have failed as yet to identify the Carolina Chickadee at any sea. 
son here in Columbus, but came across a merry party of them who 
were transgressing all the rules, while taking my New Year’s day 
horizon near the Licking Reservoir. In the first place, there they 
were, six of them, mingling freely in a bird troop which included 
as many more of their cousins, the Black-caps, beside Tufted Tits, 
Brown Creepers, Bluebirds, etc. The authorities declare them to 
be solitary in their habits. Then their occurrence so far North in 
winter is at least unusual. A high pitched note, beginning with a 
sneeze, and repeated twice, ‘“Kechezawick, Kechezawick,” first at- 
tracted my attention to the birds, but I was soon able to distin- 
guish them readily in the troop by their smaller size. A specimen 
secured set all doubt at rest. Hereafter I shall carefully scruti- 
nize al! winter Chickadees occurring along the fortieth parallel. 

W. LEON DAWSON, Columbus, 0. 


The Herring Gull (Larus argentatus) is generally credited with 
being a scavenger, but how entirely he lacks fastidiousness in 
his feeding is shown by the flocks that daily feed in the South 
branch of the Chicago River where it runs (crawls rather) by the 
stockyards, and in its “slips,” where the vessels tie up for the win- 
ter. I doubt if a more offensive piece of wateri is found on the con- 
tinent. Its odor is unspeakable until zero weather, yet from the 
time the gulls return in the fall until they leave in the spring they 
circle in all their grace over these filthy waters, feeding from the 
floating refuse, which they seem to pick from the surface without 
so much as wetting a feather—they may be more careful of their 
clothes than of their food. Audubon, by experimenting, decided 
that crows have little or no sense of smell. I think there can be 
little doubt the same is true of the gull. Whether the birds pass 
the night in the stock yards or not I do not know, but in the mor- 
ning, about 7 o’clock, I frequently see flocks flying from here (about 
a quarter mile from the lake shore) toward the northwest—the 
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direction of the stockyards—but I have never happened to see 
any returning in the evening. 

AGNES CHASE, Hyde Park, Chicago. 


A Bob-White Tragedy.—The lower animals as well as man are 
subject to many ills and accidents. This is well illustrated by the 
number of incidents which are noted in natural history magazines. 
Instinct, it is true, has taught them much, yet nevertheless, they 
are constantly in danger of their lives. 

One day last spring (April 20, 1902), while tramping the woods 
and fields north of Detroit, we saw an object hanging to a wire 
fence. Upon nearing it, it proved to be a female Bob-white (Colinus 
virginianus). The right foot had become tangled in a loop in the 
wire, and in trying to escape, the bird had disarticulated the leg 
pone from the hip. Here it must have hung for hours until death 
at last relieved it of its tortures. Who can imagine the pain which 
this creature must have suffered? 

On a log a short way from the scene sat a male of this species, 
possibly its mate. Across the fields rang a gentle “Bob-white, a 
Bob-white,” and as I paused I thought, “Ignorance is bliss.” 

A. W. BLAIN, Jr., Detroit, Mich. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Story of a Martin Colony.—By J. Warren Jacobs. This, the 
second of a series of ilustrated pamphlets based on the author’s 
researches and observations, the first being issued in 1898 under 
the title of Oological Abnormalities; is a record of the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a colony of four or five pairs of Purple 
Martins at the writer’s home in Waynesburg, Green County, Penn., 
and of its subsequent increase until it numbered almost three hun- 
dred individuals at the end of the fourth season—more than could 
obtain lodging in the ninety-nine rooms of the three houses, over 
one hundred being compelled to roost in the branches of a nearby 
apple tree. The next three years witnessed an annual overflow, 
accommodated by new houses furnished and erected by his exper- 
ienced hand in various parts of the town. If the colony had re- 
mained intact it would in all probability have numbered in the 
neighborhood of twelve hundred birds at the end of the seventh 
year. 

After the introduction, the subtitles are as follows: Topograph- 
ical Sketch and Existing Conditions of the Premises and Vincity, 
Establishment and Subsequent Scenes of the Colony, Return from 
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the South, Nest Building, Deposition and Number of Eggs, Iney. 
bation, The Growing Young and the Parent’s Care, Something 
about their Food, Their Enemies, Causes of Death, ete. Off to the 
South, A Chapter on a Cabinet Series of Their Eggs, On the 
Construction of Houses. 

The period of incubation is found to be from twelve to fifteen 
days, the female apparently attending to this duty exclusively, and 
twenty-four to twenty-eight days elapses before the young take 
flight. Seven years records show about eleven hundred and fifty 
eggs deposited and about eight hundred and fifty young reaching ma- 
turity, or rather, taking flight from home nest—almost 74 per cent! 
A remarkable showing for so large a colony of birds. It is interest- 
ing to note that in nearly every instance a wall of mud was built 
around the front of the entrance, on the inside. One would wish, 
perhaps, for more detailed plans and specifications for building 
their homes, but after all the main points appear to be compart- 
ments about 5 inches square and 6 inches high, with asingle entrance 
two and a half inches square or two and three-quarters inches in 
diameter if round, and the whole elevated twelve or more feet 
above the ground on a pole or gas-pipe. Constant attention during 
the nesting period, with frequent use of the gun on the cats and 
sparrows, and an occasional appeal to the law when the disturbers 
belonged to that class termed “shooters” well named and far too 
common as well; was no small part of the price paid for this splen- 
did mass of strenuous bird life. In this paper of twenty-four pages, 
Mr. Jacobs has, in a dignified manner, given the lie to the mere 
sentimentalist who would brand every egg collected as a sordid dis- 
troyer of life without a redeeming feature. It should be in the 
hands of every bird lover. F. L. B. 


The Birds of North and Middle America.—By Robert Ridgway. 
Part II. Bull. No. 50, U. S. Nat. Mus., Washington, 1902. 

This is the second of the eight volumes which we are promised, 
and fully maintains the high standard of the first volume. In the 
834 pages of text the following families and number of species un- 
der each are fully treated: Tanagridz, 112; Icterid#, 111; Cere- 
bidzw, 29; Mniotiltid#, 181. We await with great interest and some 
impatience the appearance of the other six parts, which are prom- 
ised at the rate of two each year. L. J. 


The Metallic Feathers from the Neck of the Domestic Pigeon. 


By R. M. Strong, Ph.D. 
Reprint from the Biological Bulletin, Vol. III, Nos. 1 and 2, 1902. 


A Case of Abnormal Plumage. By R. M. Strong, Ph.D. 
Reprint from Biological Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 6, November, 1902. 


The Development of Color in the Definitive Feather. By R. M. 
Strong, Ph.D. 
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From the Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Harvard College, Vol. XL. No. 3. 

These three notable papers by Dr. Strong are results of his 
course of study in the graduate department of Harvard Universi- 
ty. The last named paper summarizes the results of investigations 
on the development of color in feathers, and incidentally shows 
the extreme improbability of change of color in feathers without 
molt, except by the wearing away of the tips of feathers, -which 
will simply eliminate that part of the feather with its color. This 
has been so carefully and thoroughly done that we may accept as fi- 
nal the conclusions reached. In fully grown feathers the change of 
the pattern of color by a redistribution of its pigment is not possi- 
ble. L. J. 


On the Classification of Certain Groups of Birds (Supersubor- 
ders: Archornithiformes; Dromzognathz, Odontoholcae.) by R. W. 
Shufeldt. 

Reprint from the American Naturalist, Vol. XXXVII, No. 433. 
January, 1903. 

This paper is one of a series in which ‘Dr. Shufeldt is giving the 
results of a great amount of study upon the osteology of birds, 
both extinct and living. The classification of extinct birds must 
necessarily be based upon the bones. Comparison with the skele- 
tons of modern birds forms a basis for determining the relative 
position which those old forms’ should occupy in a general 
scheme of classification. Our thanks are due Dr. Shufeldt for the 
pains he has taken to bring order out of chaos where the ancient 
fossil forms are concerned, as well as for his contributions to mod- 
ern classification based upon skeletal characters. Mm 2 


Amateur Sportsman, The, Vol. XXVII, Nos. 2, 3, 4. 
American Ornithology, Vol. II, No. 12. Vol. III, Nos. 1, 2. 
Bulletin Nos. 61, 62, Pennsylvania State College Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 
Bird- Lore, Vol. V., No. 1. 
Cassinia, No. VI, 1902. 
Condor, The, Vol. V, No. 1. 
Floral World, The, Vol. II, No. 3. 
Journal of Applied Microscopy, Vol. V, No. 12. Vol. Vi, No. 1. 
Journal of the Maine Ornithological Society, Vol. V., No. 1. 
Maine Sportsman, Vol. X, Nos. 112, 113, 114 
Ohio Naturalist, Vol. III, Nos. 1, 2. 
Plant World, The, Vol. V, Nos. 8, 9, 10. 
Warbler, The, Vol. I, No. 1. 
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